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A PLEA FOR COMMON SCHOOLS.* 


BY SAMUEL LEWIS. 
Ruvse.—Give a full and distinct sound to all the 
consonant sounds. 

1. In rising to address an assembly at the 
seat of government of the state of Ohio, on 
the subject of education, I cannot but recur 
to the times when I first heard of the beau- 
tiful rivers and plains of the West. My 
earliest recollections are associated with the 
glowing pictures that were drawn of the 
immense advantages that must result to all 
that would help to people this new state.— 
When not more than eight years of age, and 
in the neighborhood of that spot, rendered 
almost sacred by the landing of the pilgrims 
nearly two.hundred years before, I stood 
and listened, with all the curiosity of a 
child, to the questions of parents, grand pa- 
rents and neighbors, put to those who pre- 
tended to know any thing relating to this, 
then, almost heathen land. 

2. You all recollect how highly this coun- 
try was spoken of, and the most glowing 
panegyric was always finished by giving 


positivesassurance that provision, the most |lect. 


_ample, was made to educate the children of | selves, 
“ Woe stata. T-well recolleet that . ‘ ve, from time to, times heparan’ 


was considered one of its greatest advan- 


tages; and parents, who proposed to emi-| 
grate, were more particular in their inqui- | 
ries on this than on any other subject. 

3. I will add, that nothing did more to se- 
cure an arly sale and settlement of the 
lands of government than the appropria- 
tions for schools; and I more than once | 
heard the resolute but affectionate mother, 
when surrounded by friends dissuading her 
from emigration, assign it as a sufficient in- 
ducement to go to the far west, “My chil- 
dren will there be entitled to education as 
well as the children of the rich.” And with 
that ambition to see their children elevated, 
which only sugh mothers feel, did many a 
young mother tear herself from parents, 
brothers, sisters, and the home of her youth, 
and with only her husband and weeping 
children, throw herself into this valley, to 
realize those hopes that had been inspired 
by government and the agents of different 
land companies. 

To what extent these hopes, so far as ed- 
ucation is concerned, have been realized, 

ou all know. And here let me contradict, 
in the most positive manner, the assertion 
so often made by the older states, that the 














* Thesabove constitutes the eighty-first lesson 
of the Eclectic Fourth Reader. That our readers 
may judge of the plan of the Reader, we have 





general government has been liberal to this 
and the other western states in educational 
endowments. Ohio has never received the 
first farthing in money, nor the first acre of 
land from this source, as a donation for edu- 
cation purposes. True, there was a vast 
tract of uncultivated land owned by govern- 
‘ment, which she desired to sell; and to do 
this, she had to devise some plan that would 
‘allure men to the purchase; she accordingly 
assigned a certain portion for education— 
but she did not give it—it was @ part of the 
consideration paid—the very same plan 
adopted by men who laid out new towns— 
they gave away a part to secure a sale of 
the residue; and no part of the immense 
public domain has ever brought into the 
jtreasury so great a return as that devoted 
to schools. 

5. But the impression that ample provis- 
‘ion was made, became so general and re- 
‘mained so long, that for years our legislature 
omitted all action on the subject; and to 
‘this cause alone do 1 attribute what would, 
otherwise, seem to be an unpardonable neg- 
Many subjects, important in them- 
have claimed the attention of those 








legislate for us; and where so much was to 
be done, and in so short a time, it is not 
strange that some things have been over- 
looked: it is ndeed wonderful that so much 
has been accomplished. 

6. Our state, instead of requiring centu- 
ries to gain a standing among her elder sis- 
ters, has passed, almost by magic, from in- 
fancy to maturity. To maturity, did I say! 
Look at the gigantic plans of improvement 
just begun, and those in contemplation; 
look at the enterprise and public spirit mani- 
fested throughout your state. With all these 
in view, instead of saying that Ohio is at her 
maturity, must we not exclaim that she has 
just entered upon youth with all her ener- 
gies—but that in her very youth she is 
greater than states and nations were wont 
to be in maturity? 


7. We have. not attained this exalted 
place without incurring corresponding re- 
sponsibilities to the world and to posterity; 
und among these responsibilities, none rests 
with greater weight than our obligation to 
educate the rising generation. Ih this sen- 
timent, all will doubtless agree; and, leav- 
ing to others to excuse themselves and hold 
back the general cause on. the plea of hos- 
tility in the people—I venture to affirm that 
there is no subject which, if properly pre- 
sented, would find. greater favor with gur 





thought best to retain the rule, questions, &c, 


4s 
ie 


citizens than the subject of general educati 


| 








8. After a residence of more than twenty 
years in this state, and observing public sen- 
timent with some care, I affirm that I have 
never seen twenty men who would for 
themselves oppose a system of general in- 
struction, adapted to the wants of the com- 
munity. I have heard some professed friends 
of common schools express fears that others 
would not sustain an improvement of the 
system; and I have heard those to whose 
care the schools were entrusted, excuse 
themselves from taking measures to meet 
the demands of the community, by castin 
on that community the reproach of hostili- 
ty: but Lam much mistaken if, on a direct 
appeal to the people, by cities and town- 
ships, there would be found one town in ten 
that would not sustain the most efficient 
measures. 

9. Patronize education, establish common 
schools, and sustain them well, and you will, 
most assuredly, provide a_ place where all 
classes will in childhood, become familiar, 
before the influence,of pride, wealth, and 
family, can bias the mind. An acquaint- 
ance thus formed, will last as long as life it- 
self. Take fifty lads in a neighborhood, in- 


and poor 
hood to the same school—let them join in 
the same sports, read and spell in the same 
classes, until their different circumstances 
fix their business for life: some go to the 
field, some to the mechanic’s shop, some to 
their merchandize: one becomes eminent at 
the bar, another in the pulpit: some become 
wealthy; the majority live on with a mere 
competency—a few are reduced to beggary! 


10. But let the most eloquent orator that 
ever harangued a popular assembly, attempt 
to prejudice the minds of one part against 
the other—and so far from succeeding, the 
poorest of the whole would consider himself 
insulted, and from his own knowledge stand 
up in defence of his more fortunate school- 
mate. I appeal to all who hear me, if the 
ties of friendship formed at school have not 
outlived every other, where relationship did 
not exist? Can the oldest man in this as- 
sembly meet the schoolmate of by-gone 
days, without feelings that almost hallow 
the greeting? And these are the feelings 
that I would, by common schools, establish 
in the bosoms of every son and daughter of 
Ohio. Distinction will soon enough find its 
way. into society from. considerations of 
wealth and influence:, it should be the duty 
of our legislature to provide an antidote 
against all its evil consequences. Now, you 
have the power. Now, your state is Ame- 
rican in. all its feelings. Wait not until 
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those who are hostile to such a measure are | bravery, wealth, and numbers could do— 
able to make head against you. We ought/and breasting the opposition of combined 
to remember, that we occupy new ground | Europe with success—ultimately threw 
in the world. We look to ie past, but ra-) themselves into the arms of a Corsican sol- 
ther as a beacon than a guide. dier; yes, passed under the yoke of the most 

11. No state before us has ever presented ‘galling tyranny, to save themselves from 





a spectdcle so magnificent. Less than forty |the ravages of an outraged and ignorant 
years ago and the state of Ohio was only in| mob! 

rospect: since that time she has come into 
Seiad: Behold her now the fourth state m 
the bright catalogue of all the states; with 
more than a million of people, intelligent 
and enterprising; with her four hundred 
miles of canals—her turnpikes, rail roads 
constructing and projected. See her steam 
boats, her mills, her factories, her fields and 
her flocks! She sustains at the same time, 
the highest credit both at home and abroad. | respect to education? 
Does even ancient fable tell of any thing) rest upon her in consequence of this? 
like this! Add to all this that our govern- 
ment is of the most popular kind. Public 
will gives law, and enforces obedience: pub-| 


—_— 


and rapid settlement of this state? 
true that the general government has made 


tional purposes? 4. What did itdo? 5. 


que-ries for in-qu’t-ries. 
Spett ano Derine.—-1. 





government, 


. | : 
donations to the western states for educa- that it never yet “hath been tamed.” 


| 


Errors.—p'lic-lar for par-tic-u-lar; in-| ter things. 
ito tell us 


defileth the whole body, and setteth on fire 
the course of nature.”? And another of the 
same class of writers observes, “I said in 
my haste all men are liars.” 

Now this testimony in regard to the 
tongue, as it was two or three thousand 
years ago, under the mode of training then 


In vogue, and as it still is in the nineteenth 
century, notwithstanding all our talk about 

Questtons.—1. What high panegyric has! improvements in education, must, and does 
been pronounced upon the state of Ohio?,; mean something. The tongue is “an unru- 
2. What was one great cause of the early ly evil;” and if we ought not to say that 
3. Is it no man “can tame” it, we have at least too 


much reason to believe with St. James, 


We mean not to say in our deliberation, 


What has been the progress of this state in) what David said in haste—that all men are 
6. What obligations liars—at least we do not say they are inten- 
| tionally and maliciously so. 


We hope bet- 

But we need not a Mrs. Opie 
atleast if we have our eyes open 
to what is going on around us—that lying, 





lic sentiment, then, is the unlimited sove-| neighborhood; 2. panegyric; 3. appropria-|in some one or more of its various forms, 


reign of this state. 
reditary sovereigns; and one of the most|dowments, educational, uncultivated, con- 
important duties of their governments is, to| sideration; 5. legislature, unpardonable, 
take care of the education of the heir to the overlooked, agriculture, manufactures, en- 
throne: these children about your streets,|terprise; 6. responsibilities. 

some of whom cannot even speak your lan- 
guage, are to be your future sovereigns. Is) 
it not important then that they should be/ciation for the Improvement of Common 
well educated? Is it not important that! School Education, was lately held, and is 
they should undestand the genius of your|said to have been an occasion of much in- 
constitution and your laws? Should they|terest. One of the addresses has been pub- 


not be able to read the daily issues from}lished. We have room for a single extract. 
your different presses, Civil’ and religious?) “In the present construction of school 
Can you calculate highly on their judgment, houses, a lamentable deficiency exists. I 
either in governing themselves or selecting| need not describe them. All who hear me, 
others for posts of honor, if they themselves have tried them. But before any great im- 
are not intelligent? /provement will be made in the system of 

12. All nations are looking on our expe-}common school instruction, a total revolu- 
riment. Individuals bid us God speed.— tion must be made in the construction of 
But every court in Europe would rejoice to these buildings. Select a healthy site, 
see us do as they have long prophesied we easy of access, and let the house be well 





A meeting of the Duchess County Asso-| no part of our object to treat, at 





‘every one will discover our meaning. 


Other nations have he- tions, dissuading, ambition; 4. realized, en-|and in a higher or lower degree, is, even in 


the best society, almost universal. 

We have headed our article Education of 
the Tongue. But with the foregoing pre- 
amble, and the illustrations which follow, 
It is 
resent, of 
that part of the education of this little mem- 
ber, which pertains to the earlier and later 
management of the voice and speech, how- 
ever important a figure it makes im accom- 
plishmg these results. We have fulfilled 
that part of our task in our volume of last 
year. Our present business is, in short, 
with the vice of lying. 

This vice is, indeed, acquired by the indi- 
vidual long before he can use the tongue; 
and in various ways, too, which do not ne- 
cessarily involve the use of the tongue in 
others. ‘There are lies told to children, by 
hundreds and thousands, long before they 


must do, dissolve in anarchy. After having} lighted, well ventilated, and easily warmed | can speak; and often without our speaking 


been, for a brief space, made the sport of —let the seats be constructed and arranged to them. 


contending factions; and when our houses 
had been burned, our fields made desolate, 
and our families destroyed, hail as our de- 
liverer the fortunate tyrant who had the ad- 
dress to seize the reins of government, hold 
them steadily enough to secure our lives and 
property, and trample upon our liberties. 
13. From such a state all are ready to 
say, Good Lord deliver us! And many, 
perhaps, are disposed to say, the speaker 
dreams. But let me refer you to the histo- 
ry of other nations and-other times. Did 
not France desire to be free? Did not she 
deserve to be free—if a sacrifice of blood 
and treasure could merit freedom? Nor 
was she without learning among the privi- 
leged orders. No court was ever so crowd-} 
ed with men of learning as that of the un 
fortunate Louis. But the great mass of the 
community were uneducated. Hence they 
were imposed upon by the few: and the 
people, after achieving all that patriotism, 


and convenience of the teacher. If these 
advantages were secured, nine tenths of the 
present school houses would be converted 
into barns.” 

At a meeting of the Penobscot Associa- 
tion of Teachers, sundry interesting resolu- 
tions were passed, among which, was the 
following: 

“ Resolved, That building a school house 
should not be an experiment to ascertain how 
many human beings can live in a given 
space, and with a given quantity of air, and 
that the time has not yet arrived for making 
retrenchments in this department of expen- 
diture.”— Annals Ed. 


y From the Annals of Education. 
EDUCATION OF THE TONGUE. 
“The tongue can no man tame,” says a 

waiter of high authority; “it isan unruly 
evil, full of deadly poison.” And again, “it 











for the comfort and health of the children, actions, as well as by our words. 


We may lie by our looks and our 
And 
some little children, long before they can 
speak, acquire the habit of acting out false- 
hoods. 

He who has thought much on this subject, 
needs none of our illustrations; nor even 
those of Mrs. Opie. But as some, in this 
busy age, and especially in our own busy 
community, may not have time to think, at 
leasi they believe so, it may be well to pre- 
sent a few plain examples of the evils to 
which we refer. 

How often, before the infant is a year 
old, do parents—the best of parents—in- 
dulge it in certain things, when they them- 
selves are good-natured, or, when it is per- 
fectly convenient to them, and yet deny 
him those indulgencies under circumstances 
which, for aught the child can discover, are 
the very same, their own convenience alone 
excepted! 





& 


We are at table, drinking our tea for ex- 
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ample ; the child, from sympathy or imita- to his taste. We sip a little, and assume a| “It has been said that the great art of 


tion, or both, manifests a disposition to taste 
with us, and is indulged. Perhaps the in- 
dulgence is repeated, again and again. But 
soon we take it in our own heads, or some- 
body gives us the hint that tea is bad for 
children; and it is prohibited. The child 
pleads, but no; he must not have it. We, 
tell him it is injurious,and succeed in making 
him understand our meaning. But the good- 
natured, indulgent fit again returns, and the’ 


cheeriul appearance and countenance. But! 
he soon learns that he has been deceived ;| 
and how long will it be ere he loses all con- 
fidence in our veracity ; and not only so, is 
encouraged to repeat, in his way and sphere, 
our own unhappy example ? 

As a child grows older, and becomes more 
and more acqainted with society, especially 
that part of society which ought to be 
known to him most favorably, does he find 





dress is to concraL pEFects ; therefore, as 
concealment is description, this"great art of 
dress is founded on falsehood ; but certainly. 
in some instances, on falsehood, compara- 
tively, of an innocent kind. 

“If the false hair be so worn, that no one 
can fancy it natural; if the bloom on the 
cheek is such, that it cannot be mistaken for 
nature; or, if the person who “conceals 
defects and heightens beauties,” openly 


monitor being forgotten, the child again has a more strict adherence to truth in those ayows the practice, then is the deception 


the tea. But the cloud returns at length, | 
or we are’ too busy for indulgence, and with 
it the prohibition—to him perfectly arbitra- 
ry, were it not for the significant shrugs, 
scowls, or shakes of the head—assuring him | 
that itis bad for him. How long does it! 
take a child to learn we are governed, in the | 
whole matter, not by a regard to his good, | 
but solely by our own feelings at the time? 
If he had doubts on the subject, they would 
be dissipated by seeing us drink so freely, 
what we deny him. Young as he is, he is 
old enough not only to discover our incon- 
sistency—nay, our falsehoods—but also to 
make the natural and often rational infer- 
ence, that what affords us so much gratifi- 
cation, cannot be very pernicious to him. 
Nearly related to this, are scores of pro- 
hibitions, which as the child grows older, 
are imposed on him. We tell him of many 
things which, we say, will injure him; which 
vet he sees us do, or use. Sometimes, in- 
deed, what we say may be true. There 
are articles of food and drink, as well as 
modes of conduct, more proper for adults 
than for children. In general, however, a 
parent would be wise in doing nothing in 
the presence of a child, which the latter has 
power to do, which it would be unsafe for 
him to repeat. The child cannot often dis- 
cover the soundness of our objections, or 
the correctness of our discriminations— 
however reasonable. He concludes, as is 
too often the fact, that we are deceiving 
him. And when he has learned the sad les- 
son, that he cannot trust those whom he 
most loves, how dreadful the consequences ! 


around him? Rather does not every thing, 
in this respect, wax worse and worse? 
Does he not find falsehood current every 
where, and on almost all occasions ? 

The parent makes promises to him or to 
some other member of the family, and does 
not perform them. Brothers and sisters 
promise, and, 7f not convenient, do not per- 
form. He soon learns the lesson and 
imitates. 

Parents, brothers and sisters smile and 
look kindly to visiters, and urge them to 
stay longer or call again soon; with a 
thousand of the like assurances of friend- 
ship; and yet how common is it, as soon as 
they are ought of hearing, not only to criti- 


annihilated. But, if the cheek be so artfully 
tinted, that its hue is mistaken for natural 
color; if the false hair be so skilfully worn, 
that it passes for natural hair ; if the crooked 
person, or meagre form, be so cunningly 
assisted by dress, that the uneven shoulder 
disappears, and becoming fulness succeeds 
to unbecoming thinness; while the man or 
woman, thus assisted by art, expects their 
charms will be imputed to nature alone ; 
then these aids of dress partake of the na- 
ture of other lying, and become equally 
vicious in the eyes of the religious and the 
moral. 

“While men hide baldness by gluing a 
piece of false hair on their heads, meaning 


cise their character and manners, but to that it should pass for their own, and while 
show by our looks and actions, if we do not|a false calf gives muscular beauty to a 
say it in words, that we are “glad they are|shapeless leg, can the observer on human 
gone.” Of lying, by saying “notat home,” life do otherwise than include the wiser sex 
when we are so, and requiring children or /in the list of those who indulge in the per- 
domestics to say the same, it is scarcely | mitted artifices and mysteries of the toilet? 
necessary that we should speak; so obvi-| Nay; bolder still are the advances of some 
ously evil are its consequences. |men into its sacred mysteries. Ihave seen 


A guest is invited; and is seated at our|the eye-brows, even of the young, darkened 
table. The food is served with a thousand | by the hand of art, and their cheeks redden- 
apologies at almost every dish or course, for/ ed by its touch. 
its being no better; but urged toeat beyond) “Ido not wish to censure any one for 
his ability notwithstanding. He praises the having recourse to art to hide the defects of 
food, whether he likes it or not. How soon | nature ; and, | have express/y said, that such 
does a child see through all this “game !”’| practices are comparatively innocent; but, 
How soon does he find, when the guest is|it seems to me, that they cease to be inno- 


gone, that the food was the very best in its 
kind; and that the guest, though urged so 
anxiously to eat more, is regarded as a very 
glutton !—How often do children hear a 
lady’s furniture, or dress, or work, praised 





And what, on earth, can hinder his imitating | to her face, and as soon as she is absent, 
their example. hear her abused and perhaps laughed at for | 
her negligence, her slovenliness, or her cre- 


You have something on your table or|her 
about your person, which your child mani-|dulity! How often do they hear the pleas- 


fests a desire to obiain. You tell him it is ing yes—even though they know it as hollow | 
not fit for him, or attempt to conceal it.—jas it can possibly be—to such questions as, 
How long will it be ere he will begin to|“Is not mydress pretty? Is not my bonnet. 
sonceal from you something which is not|becoming? Is not the color beautiful? Is 
very convenient for him to yield? And {not this a fine child ?” 

when he has reached this stage of lying,| One sort of lying remains to be mention- 
iow long will it be before he will take|ed, which, in some of its forms and degrees, 
other degree in the same craft, and de-|is almost or quite universal, even among the 
ceive you in words? It is but a step from better sort of community. According to 
the lie in countenance to the lie in action ;| Mrs. Opie, itis practical lying. But whether 
and but another step from the lie in action it deserves this name or not, we know its 
io the lie in word or deed. tendency on the young is most unhappy.— 








We will give another example. The, 
child is ill. 
meditine. 


We wish him to take nauseous | 
He is assured that itis agreeable 


He has but half lived in the world, who can- 
not see that if it be not lying, it leads to it. 
Mrs. Opie thus describes it, 





cent, and become passive and practical lies 
also, if, when men and women hear the fine- 
ness of their complexion, hair or teeth com- 
mended in their presence, they do not own 
that the beauty so commended is entirely 
artificial, provided such be the case.” 

Teachers of schools are frequently as 
much involved in the guilt of lying as pa- 
rents. How many a time, have we seen 
them express the highest satisfaction at the 
call of a visiter; urge him to remain; and 
then request him to call again ; when almost 
every pupil of the school knew that his pre- 
tensions were all hollow; and that he was 
not only sorry at heart to receive visitersat 
his school-room, but most profoundly glad 
when they were gone, 

How, many a time, moreover, have we 
seen a reading lesson introduced as a fair 
specimen of the pupils’ progress, which had 
been read over and over till it was at the 
tongue’s end of every pupil ! We have not 
only seen this done, without any remarks 
on the part of the teacher, in which case it 
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was a lie, even; but we have also heard 
teachers state, again and again, before se- 
lecting the lesson, that they had no choice 
in regard to place; that the class would read, 
for aught they knew, about as well in one 
place as another ! 

But it is not in regard to the reading les- 
son alone, that we have witnessed these 
falsehoods. The whole business of “ ex- 
hibiting” in schools, so far as more than 
thirty years of observation and experience 
warrant us in expressing an opinion, is but 
a tissue of deception and falsehood; and 
when we reflect on the combined influence 
of family and school to teach this form of 
depravity, we marvel not that there is so 
little truth remaining among us, but rather 
that there is any at all. We wonder not 
that “the whole head” of the community 
“ig sick, and the whole heart fuint;” but that 
there is any moral soundness of body, head 
or limb among us. - 

We are driven, on every hand, to similar 
conclusions; 1. that there is little, if any, 
conscientiousness among us; and 2. that 
there is an universal neglect of the com- 
mand, * Train upachild in the way he should 
go.” The love of gain is the predominating 
passion, Mammon reigns supreme, we had 
almost said “sole monarch.” ‘he tongue 
is educated, but it is to falsehood, in one 
form or another. Children are not only 
trained to lying, almost as soon as they are 
born; but to expect those around them to 
lie. We know of individuals who expect 
nothing from those around them in the ‘state 
of simple truth; and who no more think of 
hearing a statement without finding it neces- 
sary to interpret it, than they expect to 
witness a miracle. Every where they ex- 
pect to find insincerity, duplicity, falsehood, 
and hypocrisy. No person means, they 
suppose, what the plain language he uses 
would seem to mean, uninterpreted; no 
erson, they believe, is what he appears to 
e. This isa sad condition; but it is that 
of many an individual among us; and every 
successive generation, increases the number 
of such persons. Where is this state of 
things to end? 

What seems most shocking of all is, that 
in both families and schools, we often em- 
ploy “lying to cure lying.” But not only 
do we employ direct falsehood in our efforts 
to cure it, we teach it indirectly, and in some 
families perpetually. For falsehood, among 
other crimes, the threat is continually heard, 
“Pli whip you, if you do so again.” “If | 
ever find you telling another wrong story, 
Pil lick you.” And yet, though the crime 
is os by scores orhundreds, the threat 
is seldom, if ever, executed. Children who 


hear this sort of threatening, seldom expect 
it to be executed; and they are not only 
emboldened to tell lies as before, with im- 
punity, but even to go on from strength to 
strength, in a habit which parental example, 
with almost every breath, tends to enforce. 
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Surely, the tongue is educated, but it is bad 
education. Surely, if any department of 
education needs reform, it is this. What 
can be expected, where the education of 


the tongue to lying is so common as scarcely | 
\the ages mentioned, who attended school 


to arrest public attention ? 


PROFESSOR STOWE’S REPORT. 

This invaluable document has met with 
unparalleled favor, and will produce great 
results. A large edition of it was published 
by direction of the Legislature of Ohio, be- 
fore whom it was originally delivered; an 
edition of ten thousand copies was subse- 
quently published by authority of the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania; and we have re- 
cently learnt that the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts have authorized the publication of 
an edition of two thousand five hundred 
copies for the use of that State. 

In addition to the above “by authority” 
it has been caught up by the political, 
literary, and religious papers of the country, 
has been borne on the wings of the wind to 
every part of our land. 


OHIO COMMON SCHOOLS. 

We take pleasure in transferring to our 
columns the following notice of the Common 
Schools of Ohio, from the pen of the editor 
of the “American Annals of Education,” 
published at Boston. The high compliment 
paid to our Superintendent is richly merited, 
and will meet with a hearty response from 
all who have had the pleasure of reading 
his interesting report, and of witnessing the 
untiring ardor with which he is so success- 
fully devoting himself to the duties of his 
office. 

The first Annual Report of Mr. Samuel 
Lewis, the Superintendent of Common 
Schools for the State of Ohio, has just been 
received. It is a most interesting and im- 
portant document, and we cannot help con- 
gratulating this new and flourishing State on 
her success in securing, in the thirty-sixth 
year of her existence, those important and 
indispensable services of a public officer, 
which we of the east, who boast of our 
common schools, have been without, for 
nearly two centuries. 








Mr. Lewis entered upon the discharge of 


his office, early in the year 1837, by issuing 
and transmitting circulars to every county 
in the State, requesting information on cer- 
tain points in relation to schools. In addi- 
tion to this, Mr. L. traveled, during the 
summer and autumn, more than 1200 miles, 
visited 40 county seats and 300 schools, and 
conversed much with teachers and other 
friends of education. The following is an 
abstract of the results of his efforts, derived 
from returns—many of them imperfect— 
and from his own observations and inquiries. 

The number of school districts in the 
State is about 8000, of which, above 7000 
were reported. The number of children in 
the state between the ages of four and 











twenty-one years, is about 550,000. Of 
these, 84,296 attended school from two to 
four months of the year, and 72,144 over 
four months, making a total of 146,350, or 
about one fourth the whole number within 


more or less. ‘The whole number of public 
schools kept was 4,336, and of private ones 
2,175; total 6,511. The whole number of 
scholars im attendance was 150,402, of 
whom, about an equal number were males 
and females. ‘The number of teachers em- 
ployed was 4,757 males, and 3,205 females; 
total 7,962. The amount paid to these 
teachers was $286,757 to males, and 
$148,008 to females. The amount of mo- 
ney raised to defray the whole expenses, that 
for teachers included, was $307,930, of 
which $88,712 was derived from the sale of 
school lands, $119,230 was raised by taxa- 
tion, $105,131 by subscription, and $4,657 
from other sources not mentioned. The 
number of school houses in the state is 
4,378, valued at $513,973. The expenses 
ot building new school houses and repair- 
ing old ones, during the past year, has been 
$60,421. 

Thus we see, at once, that the people of 
Ohio are at work, and though they have not 
yet received that degree of legislative aid, 
for which they hope, and to which they are 
entitled, and though there is much, very 
much there which is not as it should be, 
Mr. L. most expressly says, that the schools, 
every where in the state, are improving. 
In proof of this, and of the good tendency 
of things, he mentions that in many coun- 
ties, associations of teachers and of the 
friends of education, are formed, and that 
the education of the mass, is a marked 
feature in all discussions and reports; and 
that nothing will rally the people more 
readily than the discussion of subjects con- 
nected with education. 

Still,as we have already mentioned, there 
are defects in the schools, and many diffi- 
culties remain to be surmounted. “It is 
mockery,” says Mr. L., “to crowd 50 or 
80 children into a room, under one teacher, 
who has little of learning or experience, 
and call that aschool.” And he says truly. 

Among the suggestions made in regard to 
improving the present state of things, are 
mentioned a reduction of the present num- 
ber of school officers, (amounting, it seems 
to $38,740 !) teachers’ records of proceed- 
ings in schools; improved school books and 
school houses; town libraries and newspa- 
pers. There are materials enough, it is 
thought, for such papers. We believe so. 
The more of such papers the better, provided 
they are well sustained. 

We repeat the sentiment; the report be- 
fore us, is one of very great value. Noth- 
ing of the kind, more able, has as yet been 
presented to the public. The reports of 
the school superintendent in the state of 
New York are valuable; but they have not 
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the force or energy of this. We wish it 
could be read and studied, not only by every 
adult citizen of Ohio, to which state it Is 
unquestionably best adapted; but by every 
citizen of the United States. 


“THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF 
EDUCATION.” 
A monthly Journal, terms three dollars a 
year, payable in advance. Published at 
oston, (Massachusetts) by E. Broades & 
Co. 

We have frequently commended this pe- 
riodical to the public. It is the best educa- 
tional paper extant, and should be taken by 
every friend of education in the union. We 
annex the prospectus of the “ annals.” 

“ To our Reavers.—It may not be unin- 
teresting to some of our readers to see a) 
brief statement of the views we entertain, 
and the principles we are laboring to incul- | 
cate in the work—to know, in few words, 
what it is which we desire, by our efforts, to | 
accomplish. 

Ossecr or Evucation.—This we believe | 
should be to develope and form character— 
physical, social, intellectual, moral and reli- 
gious—in short, io make man whathe should 
be. We take the Bible, human nature, and 
human experience as our basis or text 
books. 

InstruMENTs oF Epucation.—-The parents, 
especially the mother. Other associates. 
The general temper of those around us. 
Physical and moral habits—stories—pre- 
cepts. The objects we see, hear, taste, &c. 
Pictures. Books. The Family School in 
general. The Infant School. The Com- 
mon or District School. ‘The High School. 
The College or University. The Sabbath 
School. The Bible Class. The Church. 
The Library. The Lyceum, &c. 

In order to bring these instruments to bear 
most favorably on the cause of education 
and echuiniiltal its objects, we are in favor 
of the following measures:— 

1. Leeistative Action.—Enough of this 
to give an impulse. Each state should have 
a small fund which should be available to 
every school district, on condition of con- 
tributing or taxing themselves to a certain 
extent or amount. Thus it should serve as 
a mere condiment, and not as a principal 
article of food. Legislatures should also 
appoint and pay a Superintendent of schools, 
or else establis boards of education. 

2. Soctan Action.x—We need intelligent 
School Committees; who should be paid for 
theirservices; Teachers’ Seminaries; Teach- 
ers’ Meetings or Associations, and Inter- 
changes of Visits among Teachers. 

3. Inpivinvat Action.—We need authors 
who will make better School Books. We 
need parents who will furnish them, and fur- 
nish pupils duly prepared for the school, and 
sustain social and legislative efforts. We 
need teachers who will be truly missionaries 





| sional men. 





of education; who will not only visit each 


others’ schools and labor assiduously to in- 


who will also. educate as well as instruct; 
men of enlarged minds and warm hearts, 
who will labor to be moral teachers as well 
as intellectual ones; and who will not only 
look to parents and others to co-operate 


with them and the pupils, but also look to) 


themselves and the pupils to co-operate with 
parents; whose intention it will be, in short, 
to elevate their profession and advance the 
good of mankind by living and dying in 
their service. We need the co-operation 


of ministers, physicians and other profes- 
We greatly need also a host 
of missionaries of education—men of ex-| 
perience and of enlarged minds and hearts, | 


self-denying men—men willing to go forth 
in the true apostolic spirit—without money 
and without price, and labor to awaken pa- 
rents and teachers, and philanthropists, and 
legislators, but especially parents, to the 
nature and importance.” 





For the Common School Advocate. 
COMMON SCHOOL EXAMINERS. 


Messrs. Editors,—The publication of the 
following circular in your paper, may fur- 
nish some hints to Boards of Examiners 
now organizing in other counties. It is 
very important that every Board should 
organize and establish rules for regulating 
their proceedings. 


COMMON SCHOOL CIRCULAR. 


The Board of Examiners of Common 
Schools, for the county of Cuyahoga, at an 
adjourned meeting held at Cleveland, the 
20th of May, ult., im accordance with the 
28th section of the recent School Law, 
adopted the following By-Laws and Regu- 
lations, appointed Special Examiners, in 
accordance therewith, and authorized the 
publication of the whole in the form of a 
Circular. 


BY-LAWS. 
ARTICLE I. 

The county of Cuyahoga shall be divided 
into five districts for the examination of 
teachers; the first to consist of Cleveland, 
Newburgh, and Brooklyn townships; the 
second of Rockport, Dover, Olmsted, and 
Middleburgh; the third of Parma, Royalton, 
Strongsville, and Brechsville; the fourth, of 
Warrensville, Independence, Bedford, and 
Solon; and the fifth, of Orange, Mayfield, 
Willoughby and Euclid. 

ARTICLE Ii. 

Sec. 1. The County Board shall be the 
the Board of Examiners for the 1st District. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Examiners for the 
2d District shall consist of special Exami- 
ners, appointed, one for each township in 
said district, by the county Board, together 
with the clerk of the county Board, whose 
duty it shall be to attend the meetings, and 
act as Chairman of the district Board; but 





| 


‘in case of his absence, any three of the 
troduce .improved methods of mstruction, | 
improved school books, apparatus, &c., but 


said special Examiners shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business, who 
may organize by appointing from their own 
number a Chairman pro tem. and a Secre- 
|tary, whose duty it shall be to take minutes 
of the proceedings, and transmit them to 
ithe Clerk of the county Board. 

Sec. 3. The Boards of Examiners for the 
3d, 4th, and Sth districts, shall be consti- 
‘tuted in the same manner as that for the 
second. 

ARTICLE Ill 

The special Examiners for the several 
districts shall be appointed annually, at the 
quarterly examination in the month of July. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Sec. 1. In the Ist district, quarterly ex- 
aminations shal] be held in the city of Cleve- 
land; the first, on the last ‘Tuesday in Jan.; 
the second, on the last Tuesday in April; 
the third, on the last Tuesday in July; and 
the fourth, on the last Tuesday in October, 
commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Sec. 2. In the 2d district, semi-annual ex- 
aminations shall be held in the town of 
Dover, in the school-house near the dwell- 
ing of A. M. Coe, Esq.; the first on the 
|Wednesday following the last Tuesday in 


April, and the second on the Wednesday 
‘following the last Tuesday in Oct., com- 
‘mencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

| Sec. 3. In the 3rd district, semi-annual 
examinations shall be held at Royalton Cen- 
'tre; the first on the Thursday following the 
last Tuesday in April; and the second on 
\the Thursday following the last Tuesday in 
October, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Sec. 4. In the 4th district, semi-annual 
examinations shall be held in the village of 
Bedford; the first on the Friday following 
the last Tuesday in April; and the second 
on the Friday following the last Tuesday in 
October, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Sec. 5. In the 5th district, semi-annual 
examinations shall be held in the village of 
Willoughby; the first, on the Saturday fol- 
lowing the last Tuesday in April; and the 
second, on the Saturday following the last 
Tuesday in October, commencing at 10 
o’clock, A. M. 

ARTICLE V. 

It shall be at the option of the candidate, 
to be examined by the county Board, or by 
either of the district Boards. : 

ARTICLE VI. 

Until the first of September ensuing, any 
special examiner shall have power to hold 
special examinations, and confer certificates 
of ability to teach; which certificates shal! 
be valid for six months from their respective 
dates. 


REGULATIONS. 


I. Candidates will be expected to pass a 
thorough examination in Spelling, and in the 
Rudiments of the English guage, as con- 





tained in the ordinary Spelling-Book. 
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Il. They will be required to write a fair'| 
hand, both coarse and fine. : 

Ill. They must be good readers, both in 
orose and po-try. 
' IV. ~- Female Teacher will be entitled 
to a certificate, who does not give evidence 
of a thorough acquaintance with the funda- 
mental rules of Arithmetic, Compound Num- 
bers, Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, Inter- 





est and the Rule of Three; and no Male 
Teacher who does not possess a thorough 
knowledge of the whole Arithmetic. 

V. Those who are examined in other stu- 
dies, such as Geography, Grammar, Philoso- 
phy, &c., will not be allowed a certificate to 
teach them, unless they make it evident that 
they are well qualified to instruct in these 
respective branches. 

I, Candidates for certificates will be ex- 
pected to furnish evidence to the Board of 
good moral character. 

VIL. In cases where the candidate, tho 
deficient in qualifications, gives evidence of 
ability to teach a particular school, that 
Board may, at its discretion, give a certifi- 
cate to teach that school, for str months on- 
/y; but in no instance shall a certificate of 
this kind be given a second time to the same 
individual. 

P. BATTELL, Jounty Board 
F. STRONG, of 
F. T. BACKUS, ( E-xraminers. 
Cleveland, May 29, 1838. 
FREE SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY. 


This most interesting of anniversaries 


’ 





was celebrated this forenoon by a beautiful 
procession of three thousand children, and 
neatly and cleanly clad, preceded by a band 
of music, and marshalled by their teachers 
—displaying the banners of the different 
schoua they moved through the principal 
streets to the First Presbyterian church, 


Teachers and Guardians of the Schools, by| 


Wm. Greene, Esq. 

8th. Beneniction by the Rev. Mr. Hun- 
TOON. 

It was a most interesting display, and 
when surveyed as containing the future fa- 
thers and matrons of the Republic, could 
not but gladden the heart of the patriot, and 
cause it to swell with honest pride, as he be- 
held the germ of Free School education, so 
successfully progressing in our highly favor- 
ed city.—Cin. Post, June 22. 

This is the true type of civil glory. It 
is in the gentle triumphs of the mind and 
heart, brought out by the silent labors of 
the teacher, and the approving smile of 
public confidence, that makes a nation free 
aid happy. Longmay such glory be ours! 
Long may the Queen City point to her 
children with exulting joy! We cannot 
now enter into the details of the occasion, 
but the procession was beautiful,-the day 
delightful, the exercise good.—Cin. Chron. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW.* 
BY EDWARD D. MANSFIELD. 

There are two fundamental facts, in the 
political institutions of the United States.— 

hese are the Sovereignty of the People, 
and the Equality of Conditions. They are 
original,—perfect,—and_uncontrollable.— 
We may adapt laws to them,—but we can- 
not adapt them to laws. One only of them 
was recognised by any state of antiquity, 
and neither of them is known to the codes 
of modern Europe. They are, therefore, 
the. peculiar elements of our political consti- 
tution, and require that our first study in ed- 
ucation, as well as legislation, should be to 
discover what laws and what teachings ne- 
cessarily flow from these organic principles, 
For if our laws and our teachings are in- 


where the following proceedings were had:}| consistent with those principles there will 


ist. An opening Pravea, by the Rev, Dr. | 
| : . . 
nating in the overthrow, both of law and in- 


Witson. 

2d. Music, by the Band. 

3d. A. statistical Scuenute of the Com- 
mon Schools of Cincinnati: includin 
location of the Houses, the names of the 
Teachers, the number, ages, and schooling) 


of the pupils enrolled—with the rules adopt-, 
ed for the government annual expenditures, 
tions of society? 


etc., read by the Trustees and Visiters. 


4th. Volunteer exercises in singing, by ai| 


portion of the pupils. 2 i ip 
5th. The names of the pupils distinguish- 


ed for good conduct and acquirements, du-' 
ring the past yeur, were then read by the’ 


the 


be a variance, if not a war of ideas, termi- 


struction. The dominion of opinion, grow- 
ing out of fundamental principles, is more 
powerful than any theory of education, or 
any code of municipal law. 

Our first enquiry, then, is, what corolla- 
ries, in respect to popular education, neces- 
sarily flow from these elementary condi- 


1. The first .condition is the universal, 
perfect, and absolute sovereignty of the peo- 
ple. There is nothing above, and nothing 
beyond its reach. penetrates all classes, 
directs all laws, and affects all subjects. It 


Visitors of the respective Wards, and the is only by contemplating the powers re- 
Premoums and Certiricates awarded; were | served to the people, over the legal and mo- 
delivered in the presence of the May-| ral institutions of the country, that we can 


or, the Trustees, and Examiners, both (act- 


ing and elect.) the Committee of the City 


Council, and the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools for Ohio. 
6th. Music. 


fully comprehend the effect and magnitude 

of this illimitable sovereignty. e first 

observe, that every functionary of govern- 
° 


* Delivered before the College of students at 


7th. An Appress to the Pupils, Parents,! Cincinnati, October, 1837. 








ment,—legislative, judicial, and executive, 
—is representative, and holds its authority 
by election. We next observe, that the 
periods of official duration are limited, and 
that those of the Executive, and the major- 
ity of the Senate terminate in four years, 
while the more important term of legislation 
is only two. And we finally remark, that 
the organic law itself may be changed and 
totally overthrown, by legal means, in a 
still shorter period. Let us now contem- 
plate, what is certainly possible, and what 
m darker eras of time, has really happened, 
—a whole people under the influence of 
passion—ignorance—or corruption,—chang- 
ing, at once, their laws and institutions.— 
We see that by the very provisions of our 
Constitution, the sovereignty of the people 
may, within the brief period of four years, 
by constitutional means, without the viola- 
tion of a single principle, or the overthrow 
of a single right,—peaceably and quietly 
change every functionary,—every mode of 
municipal action, and the very organ‘zation 
of government itself. The possibility of 
such a change, in such a manner, has never 
before been recognised by any other ci- 
vilized people. But the possibility of this 
change is not confined to what those en- 
gaged in the domestic duties of education, 
or confined to the solitary habits of ‘the stu- 
dent, regard with far too much indifference, 
a change in political forms, or duties or men. 
It is capable of breaking up, under the forms 
of law, the foundations of society. The 
rights of property, the rights of person, and 
the rights of conscience, are all guaranteed 
by the constitution and the laws. Civil so- 
ciety knows of no other guarantee. It is 
possible, then, under our institutions, to take 
away these guarantees, partially or wholly 
without revolution, or violence, and without 
any remedies from the restraints of civil law. 
It is a consequence, too, of the highest free- 
dom, to generate extreme opinions, and 
give energy to ultra doctrines; and while 
our institutions are vulnerable to their at- 
tacks, they are also most favorable to their 
creation. Indeed, it has hardly been grave- 
ly proposed to make new constitutions, in 
which the civil sanction to the obligation of 
contracts, and the criminal remedy for the 
punishment of crimes shal] not be recog- 
nized. These are indeed extreme cases; 
but they are proper illustrations of what is, 
everywhere, and by all in our land, admitted 
to be the ultimate sovereignty of the peo- 
ple. It is only by contemplating such a 
radical change in the relations of society, 
brought about without viclence, revolution, 
or bloodshed, in silence and in peace—by 
the operation of laws—that we can ade- 
quately comprehend the illimitable extent 
and nature of that principle, which the 
American Constitutions have clothed with 
supreme power. Hence we comprehend 
how it is, that “politics are morals, and mo- 
rals politics,” 
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But, the fundamental change we have 
contemplated, is only an extreme example 
of a principle, which is yearly and daily 
producing minor effects, and which carries 
all the fluctuations of opinion, the caprice of 
will, and the darkness of ignorance, into the 
enactments of the law. Hence we see 
that, what the morals and instruction of the 
people are, will be the morals and instruc 
tion of legislation; and we can hope no 
sanction from the laws, to the rights of per- 
son, property, and conscience, beyond sanc- 
tion which is held sacred in the tamily, the 
church, and the school. We find, then, the 
whole American people—each individual as 
much as another—vested with the making 
of all laws, the managing of all affairs, and 
the regulating of all social action, as much 
as any One man is vested with the manage- 
ment of his own business. The whole has 
not delegated it to a part, nor the part to an 
individual, or a class. ‘The question, then, 
whether the American people shall under- 
stand their own constitution and laws? is 
the same, as whether a man shall understand 
his own business. And, the question wheth- 
er the American schools shall study Consti- 
tutional Law, is the same, as whether a 
merchant shall study book-keeping. The 
effects of neglect will, in either case, be the 
same. A general ignorance among the 
people, of the fundamental principles of na- 
tional affarrs, will be attended with the same 
effects, as ignorance of accounts in private 
persons. 

2. Let us now recur to the second great 
factin American institutions—the Mquality 
of Conditions. This, in respect to laws and 
obligations, is perfect. In destroying the 
perpetuity of property, by means of exclu- 
sive iwheritance,—the connection of rent 
and property,—the law of primogeniture,— 
and the establishment of religious orders— 
we have destroyed all possible means of cre- 
ating acaste, or a privileged class. We 
have created equal rights, and required 
equal obligations. The equality of condi- 
tions is, therefore, a universal fact in Amer- 
ican society. Let us now contemplate for 
a moment, the inevitable effect of failing to 
make the equality of education co-extensive 
with the equality of conditions. We have 
already recognized, in the sovereignty of 
the people, the fact, that what the intelli- 
gence and morals of the people are, will be 
the intelligence and morals of legislation, 
and no more. ‘This intelligence and these 
morals are that of the majority. They are 
not that of the minority. If, then, the 
knowledge of the institutions of the coun- 
try, in common with every other intellectu- 
al attainment, be confined to a tithe of the 
people, it does not on that account, give 
that tithe the power to govern, for which 
they alone are qualified. It may give them 
reputation, or, between man and man, influ- 
ence,—but in every action of the mass, the 
appeal of the demagogue to the baser pas- 
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sions of the nine-tenths, will be far stronger 
than any appeal of reason to reverence for 
learning, or deference to intellect, or res- 
pect for virtue,—the qualifications of the 
tithe. The fact that it is so, is as legible on 
the pages of our history, as it ever was in 
the corrupted republics of antiquity. 

In Egypt, where the priesthood were the law- 
givers, or in Hindostan, where caste was a part 


of religion—or in the privileged aristocracy of 


England—the knowledge of laws and of govern- 
ment might have been forever confined to the 
circle of the few, without an inconsistency with 
the fundamental frinciples of society. Hence, 
too, it is with perfect propriety that, whenever a 
great lawyer arises in England, his brow is encir- 
cled with the coronet. When he becomes a law- 
giver, he must also be an aristocrat, But, in the 
democratic institutions of America, the very re- 
verse is the fact. The law-givers are the mass, 
and the only mode of procuring functionaries fit 
to govern, is to keep that mass so instructed in 
the elementary principles of government, as that 
they shall be fit to choose. The knowledge of 
fundamental truth, in laws and government, is as 
necessary to the democracy of America, as it ever 
was to the priesthood of Egypt, or the feudal 
Barons of England. 

1. We have now deduced from the sovereignty 
of the people, the fact, that every citizen is a le- 
gislator, clothed with supreme authority, and that 
it is as impossible for him to legislate well, without 
a knowledge of the principles of legislation, as 
for any man to conduct his private affairs, with- 
out a knowledge of accounts. 


2. And we have deduced from the equality of 


conditions, the necessity of an equality in public 
education ;—and as no caste can be created to ex- 
ercise the functions of government, so the know!l- 


edge of fundamental truths is as necessary to the 


mass now; as it once was to the few. 


3. Constitutional Law is the organic law—the 
simple embodying of first principles of govern- 


ment, and the outlinesof itsfunctions. Itis the 
charter of legal liberty, as contradistinguished 
from the liberty of the savage. It is not hidden, 
mysterious, or unintelligible; but is open to com- 
mon understandings, and is concerned with com- 
mon business, It contains, like a religious cate- 
chism, a short summary of what the American 
people hold and believe to be immutable truths 
of government; truths, of which the simple sc- 
knowledgment separates them from every other 
nation on earth—and which they hold to be as 
valuable asthe interests of man, and immortal as 
the existence of nature. They carry with them 
the sublime energy of a national Faith. 

There is, then, in the study of this organic law, 
superadded to an apparently invincible necessity 


—the intellectual charm—and the moral duty of 


giving intense examination to principles, whose 
very declaration with the power of the lever, 
move the masses of the world; which our nation 
holds with inflexible faith, and which carry with 
them the destiny of nations for ages, if not for 
ever. 


4. In the mode of studying Constitutional Law, 


the committee think there will be no difficulty.— 


The elements of government, like all other ele- 
ments of the social system, originate in the fami- 
ly. There is no original function of government, 
which is not here commenced. 
no illustration needed, which may not be derived 


from the familiar objects and duties of youth.— 
The practical outlines of government and its func- 
tions are not as remote from the apprehension of 
young minds, as the rules of arithmetic, and are 


in no degree to be compared, in abstraction, with 
the rules of grammar. 


Hence there is 


It, them, youth be the 


| proper time to fix the mind on the complexity of 
proportion, and the relations of language—it is 
not an improper time to SEAN. ye ideas of or- 
der, obedience, civil rights, and civil obligation, 
which are comprehended in the general system 
of government. If it be right to teach in youth 
the private obligations of duty, itis not less right 
to teach them their public obligations. And if it 
be reasonable to teach them the eharter and the 
sanction to enforce personal duties—it is not less 
reasonable to teach them the charter and the sanc- 
tion of civil society—which is the sole guarantee 
jof any right or any duty arising from the relations 
jof men. 


The elementary principles of government, then, 
can, and ought to be taught the youth of America, 
in common with the elementary principles of mo- 
ral truth and physical science. 


They ought to be taught, through the forms and 
relations of the American Constitution :—First, 
because it is our own; and secondly, because it is 
the best form in which the elements of govern- 
ment were ever di veloped. ‘There is no objec- 
tion in the details or complexity of the system ; 
for it contains no idea which is difficult of com- 
‘prehension, by the aid of those definitions and 
\illustrations, which a competent teacher must al- 
| ways be prepared tofurnish ; and the very teach- 
ing of these articles will furnish the best devel- 
opment we can give of the discipline, economy, 
and arrangements of society. 





If, then, the American Constitutions ought to 
be studied, and if there be no practical difficulty 
in the way, there is but one idea left to enforce : 
it is that of Patriotism. 





Every people has its monuments, whether 
of Art, of Glory, or of Science. They 
are the representatives of national charac- 
ter. The people themselves Jook up to 
them, as memorials of their greatness—and 
strangers look upon them to know what that 
people was. We dig them out of the ruins 
of antiquity, to learn what antiquity was; 
and we seek them in the structure of mo- 
dern society, to know what the modern 
world has done. What is the monument of 
the American people? Our improvements 
ure all social improvements;—we have no 
other glory, which is not held in common 
with other nations. But we do claim to 
have acknowledged, asserted, and maintain- 
ed principles of society, which were never 
acknowledged before, by any nation. We 
have embodied them in a great character of 
Human Rights. It is the sole representa- 
tive of our character. It is our monument; 
—and it is gazed upon by others, with an 
interest and an intensity, greater than was 
ever fixed upon the pyramids of Egypt. 

If, then, there is any g!ory in our system, 
or any thing valuable in its principles, we 
must study, ard love, and venerate the great 
monument of the American people—the 
American Constitution. 

In conclusion, tae committee respectfully 
offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Elements of Govern- 
ment, as developed in the American Con- 
stitution, ought to be a permanet study, in 
American schools, academies and colleges. 
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ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ECLECTIC PRIMER, 
ECLECTIC PROGRESSIVE SPELLING BOOK, 
ECLECTIC FIRST READER, 
ECLECTIC SECOND READER, 
ECLECTIC THIRD READER, 
ECLECTIC FOURTH READER, 
RAY’S ECLECTIC ARITHMETIC, 
RAY’S LITTLE ARITHMETIC, 
RAY’S RULES AND TABLES, 
BEECHER’S MORAL INSTRUCTOR, 
MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL GRAMMAR, 
SMITH’S PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR, 
MASON’S YOUNG MINSTREL, a new Juve- 
vile Music Book. 

Louisville, Ky., April 23, 1838. 
To the Publishers of the Eclectic Series of School 

Books. 

GENTLEMEN :—It is some months since the ap- 
pearance of the ‘*Eclectic School Books” in this 
city ; and we are happy to say, that they receive 
the hearty approbation of both teachers and pa- 
rents, and excite a deep interest in the minds of 
the sholars. These books have been arranged 
by practical and efficient teachers. President 
Me uffey, the principal one, is the most popular 
and useful lecturer on the subject of education 
that has ever honored our city. His singular and 
happy talent of illustrating whatever he under- 
takes, in a manner. so clear and forcible, as to 
carry conviction to every rational mind, has ena- 
bled him to adapt his books to the heart, the feel- 
ings, and reason of those for whom they are in- 
tended. 

The ‘‘Eclectic Arithmetic,” by Dr. Ray, is deci- 
dedly a popular work, receiving the approbation 
of intelligent and practical teachers ; and is well 
calculated to receive a wide and extensive circu- 
lation. Indeed the character of the individuals 
engaged in the preparation of this series, is asuf- 


ciples, and to form the manners of children, is 
too important to receive the simple approval, or 
the transient consideration of parents and teach- 
ers. Clear, accurate, comprehensive and system- 
atic instruction of this character, should be given 
in all the schools of the United States. The 
work is well executed—decidedly a happy effort 
of one of Nature’s favorite and appointed guar- 
dians for the young. The selection of subjects— 
the views presented—and the style of composi- 
tion, with the scriptural references, must be ap- 
parent excellencies to all. Eminently qualified 
teachers alone, can be regarded of equal value, 
in the great work of education, to sach manuals 
as this. It will be introduced into the preparato- 
ry department of the Collegiate Institute. The 
**Fcleetic Readers,”’ by President McGuffey, are 


already in use. 
B. F. FARNSWORTH, 
Principal of the Collegiate Institute of Louisville. 


Ray’s Eclectic Arithmetic. This is one of a 


the subject on the inductive method, explaining 
general principles by the analysis of particular 
questions; which, I think, is the only method of 
teaching the subject successfully ; he has given 
numerousand well selected examples, which fur- 
nish ample room forthe process of induction and | 
illustration. We think these examples had been 
better without the answers. We regard the 
work, however, as a decided improvement on most 
of those now in use—and hope it will receive, as 
it deserves, extensive patronage. The work will 
be used in the Collegiate Institute of Louisville. 
J. H. HARNEY, 
Prof. Mathematics in Louisville Col. Institute. | 
I have examined the ‘Eclectic Progressive 
Spelling Book,” and say, after six years practice, | 
I believe it to be the best arranged and adapted 


COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

Looking into the Depesitory of the Sun- 
day School Books, on Main street, the other 
day, we found the American Union had pre- 
| pared a beautiful collection of entertaining 
little books, put up, in most cases, for a 
| common school library. There were 121 
volumes, well bound, and nicely fitted into 
the case. Among the volumes are biogra- 
phies, histories, travels, and a variety of use- 
ful and instructive matter. The whole 121 
volumes with the case, comes to $33, or on- 
ly about 27 cents a volume. Nothing in 
this way can be cheaper, and few things 
better. While we were present a gentle- 
man bought a set for his two little daughters; 
and the conviction was strong upon us, that 
that present was worth ten times the amount 


valuable series of school books; the author treats bestowed, as it ordinarily is, in adorning 


their persons, and their mind, too, with the 
fashionable follies of the day.—Cin. Chron. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

This paper has been established for the purpose 
of promoting Primary Schools in the Southern and 
Western States. It will be furnished gratuitously 
to all Teachers, male and female. It can be sen- 
by mail to any part of the country for a very tri- 
Sling postage. 

Among many eminent teachers who will furnish 
articles for this paper, are Epwarp D. Mansrietp, 
Professor of Constitutiona! Law in Cincinnati Col- 


‘lege and Inspector of Common Schools. Lyman 


Harpine, Professor in Cincinnati College and Prin- 
cipal of the Preparatory Department of that Insti- 
tution; C. L. Trerrorp, Professor in Cincinnati 


for our primery department of any I have met (ojjege. [tis also expected that Professor Calvin 


with. 
The ‘‘Moral Instructor, by Miss Beecher, [| 





ficient guarantee of their great value. Should 
any one, however, doubt the merit of these 
books, he has only to examine them to have his 
doubts removed. 

We should, therefore, be pleased to see these 
valuable books introduced into all our schools; 
and we will cheerfully use every laudable effort 
to accomplish this object; by which a greater uni- 


and thas obviate the great perplexity and in- 

creased expense incident to jrequent change. 
JAMES BROWN, 

Professor in Louisville Collegiate Institute. 
O. L. LEONARD, 

Principal of Inductive Seminary. 

JOSEPH TOY, . 

Principal of City School No. 5. 
" “Sf W. ROGERS, 


Principal Female Department, Center School. 
E. HYDE, 
Principal Teacher City School No. 7. 
LYDIA R. RGGEKS, 
Principal Teacher Louisville City School No. 6. 

I consider it a misfortune that there is so great 
a variety of school books—they all have many 
excellencies, but are deficient in proper arrange- 
ment and adaptation. 

I have no hesitancy in giving my most unxqual- 
ified preference to the Eclectic Series, by Presi- 
dent McGuffey and others, and shall introduce 
them into all the city schools so far as my influ- 


ence extends. 
SAM’L. DICKINSON, 
Super’t. City Schools for the city of Louisville. 

I have seldom examined a new school book 
with so much pleasure, as the ‘‘Moral [nstruc- 
tor,” by Miss Catherine Beecher. Its design—to 
cultivate the moral feelings, to educate the prin-[ 








pronounce as one well prepared to effect the end 
for which it was written. It is calculated to en-| 
listt the attention of the child, which is a point | 
of paramount importance. Would to God we 
had many such Miss Beechers. 
8. R, LATIMER, 
Prin. M. Dep. Center School, Louisville. 

After using some of the ‘*Eclectic School) 
Books” with much satisfaction for several months, 
and a careful examination of all that have come 
into my hands, I can conscientiously express a 
wish that their already extensive circulation may 
become general, and supersede the use of that 
rubbish with which our country is inundated. 

J. HENRY SMI1H, 
Prof. of Languages, Mathematics, &c. Louisville. 
Madison, Ia. April 24, 1838. 

I have read parts of the **Mora! Instructor,” 
by Miss Beecher, and consider it a valuable book 
for schools. It deserves to be extensively intro- 
duced, and in the hands of a competent teacher 
cannot fail to be highly useful. 

WM. TWINING, 
Principal of Madison Institute. 


New Albana, Ia., April 21, 1838, 

I most cordially concur with the many testimo- 
nials from practical teachers in the west, in favor 
of the Eclectic Series of School Books. 

They are in perfect keeping with the new era 
now beginning to dawnupon Education, in this 
and in other lands. A thorough trial of them in 
my school, has convinced me, that they, both as 
to manner and ma:ter, contain a freshness and an 
adaptation to juvenile mind, no. where else to be 
found. Yours, with respect, 

W. B. SPENCE, 
Principal of Select Academy. 


E. Stowe will give the assistance of his pen. Pro- 
fessor Stowe has recently returned from Europe, 
where he has spent the last year, and will be able 
to furnish highly interesting information in regard 
to the systems of instruction in Prussia, Germany, 
Switzerland, and other parts of the continent. 

‘** The paper will take no part in sectarizism or 


| politics, but the leading object shall be tv show the 


influence and importance of schools—to interest 
the leading prominent men in their improve- 
ment—-to make known and excite to proper ac- 
tion, the indifference and apathy of parents—to 
show the want and necessity of well qualified 
teachers-—to point out the defects in the prevail- 
ing systems of instruction, and the evils from bad 
school government—to suggest remedies for these 
defects in teaching and government—to recom- 
mend proper school books—to describe the wrong 
structure and location of school-houses, and to 
suggest plans for their improvement—to prevail 
on trustees, inspectors and commissioners of 
schools to be faithful in the performance of their 
whole duties—and, ina word, to urge, by all proper 
means, every member of the community to give 
its earnest co-operation with our Common Schools. 

All Letters and Subseriptions should be direc- 
ted ,(post paid) tothe ‘* Common Scuoon ApvocarTe,” 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—The publishers will take no 
Letters from the Post Office upon which the post- 
age has net been paid. This regulation will be 
strictly observed in all cases. 

<p in selecting matter for this paper, extracts 
have been freely made from the ** Common School 
Assistant,”’ published in. the State of New York, 
and edited by that untiring friend of Common 
Schools, J. O. Taylor. Also, from ‘‘ The Annals 
of Education,” the ** School Teachers’ Friend” 
by Dwight; the volumes of the ** American [n- 
stitute of Instruction,” and many other valuable 
works not accessible to most teachers. 








